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ABSIBACT 

This study explored the functioning of exploratory 
and cautious children in open classrooms. Four areas of functioning 
were focused on: . curiosity and exploration, learning and mastery, 
autonomous behavior, and interpersonal contacts. Thirty exploratory 
and 30 cautious children vere selected through teacher ratings and 
exploratory tasks and observed in their classrooms throughout a 
school year. Observational data vere collected through detailed 
narrative records of 5- to 15-minute periods and with a preceded 
observation system in which behavior was coded in predetermined 
categories at short time intervals. Observers had no Jcnowledge of 
which children had been labeled exploratory or cautious. Eesults 
indicated primary differences in social interaction with -peers, 
spontaneous expression of ideas and feelings and aspects of 
self-direction and autonomy in the classroom. However, exploratory 
and cautious groups were not systematically different in work 
persistence, management of classroom resources, the nature of 
contacts with teachers or the pattern of work relationships with 
peers. There was no simple confirmation of the hypothesis that 
exploratory children might be more generally effective in open 
classrooms than cautious children^^. though some patterns of behavior 
were different. Sex differences were discussed. (Author/SB). 
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In this paper, I will be reporting the findings of a study on 
exploratory and cautious children as they function in open classrooms. 
It is well understood, by now, that open classrooms provide a different 
context for children's learning and development than more traditional 
settings. There has been little documentation of child behavior in 
open settings, however, and little study of the possible relationship 
between children's response styles and their sustained behavior in 
such environments. The research project I will be describing had two 
objectives: to investigate differences in functioning between 
exploratory and cautious children in open classrooms, and to document 
general aspects of child behavior in such settings. I will be reporting 
primarily on the first aspect. 

For purposes of the research, 60 children were selected for study. 
Thirty were designated as curious and exploratory children, on the 
basis of assessment procedures to be described, and 30 as cautious 
and reserved. These 60 children were then observed throughout the 
school year in their first grade open classrooms. 

The study was focused on four areas of functioning: curiosity and 
exploration in the classroom, learning and mastery, autonomous behavior, 
and interpersonal contacts. There -were a number of predictions in 
these areas. In open classroom environments, much is left to the 

■paper presenced at the meetings of the Society for Research in Child 
Development, New Orleans, 1977. The research reported in this paper 
was supported by the National Institute of Education (#NE-G-00-3-0018) . 
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initiative of the child — to select material, to direct his or her own 
activities, to make contact and seek help when needed, and so on. In 
such a setting, it seemed theoretically possible that exploratory 
children would function differently and perhaps more effectively than 
cautious children. It was predicted that they might engage in a 
wider range of activities,, explore materials more actively, anu raise 
more questions than cautious children; that they might be more self- 
directed and autonomous in their behavior: and that they might engage 
in more interaction with other people, initiating contact more 
frequently with teachers and peers. These predictions were tested, 
and other aspects of behavior wr^ie analyzed, though in some areas 
mere were no specific expectations. 
Description of the Study 

Tlia research was located in six open classrooms in a large city. 
The classrooms were selected on the basis of certain characteristics 
generally associated with open education: the availability of a 
variety of materials, some flexibility in the use of space and time, 
the opportunity for children tC' choose activities, move about freely 
and interact with other people, and a concept of teaching that focused 
on the guidance of learning rather than the direct transmission of 
knowledge. The six classrooms ranged from a middle class private 
school setting to inner city classrooms associated with the open 
education (EDC) Follow- Through model • 

Children were selected for study on the basis of teacher ratings 
and an individual assessment session. The concept of curiosity that 
guided the selection was based on the theoretical and research literature. 

i stressed the tendency of the child to raise questions, explore 
objects, and approach new experience with anticipation and interest. 

3 
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Each teacher rated the children in her class by sorting them into J 
groups, from the most cautious to the most exploratory, using a guiding 
definition. Each child in the class was also seen in an individual 
session that involved two exploratory tasks. One was an Object- 
Exploration task, in which the child explored some novel objects for 
a period of 3 minutes, and the other was a Perceptual-Verbal task 
developed specifically for the project. In this task,, the child 
explored a large picture, or "discovery board"--a park scene showing 
many people in a variety of activities — and was asked to tell about 
it. Responses on these two tasks yielded scores for Object-Exploration 
and for Perceptual^Verbal Exploration, based on involvement, the amount 
and variety of response, and so forth* 

In all, 134 children were tested. There were no sex dif f erer*^;es 
on any of these measures, and the three measures suggested moderate 
consistency in exploratory behavior, showing low but significant 
intercorrelatioTis . Teacher ratings were most highly correlated with 
the verbal expression of curiosity on the "discovery board" (r = 37; 
p .01). 

Ten children were selected for study in each classroom: 5 
exploratory and 5 cautious • They were selected primarily the basis 
of the consistency and nature of their scores on the 3 asses$;ment 
techniques. They were also matched for age as closely as possible 
within each classroom, and all had had preschool experience before 
entering first grade. As Table 1 indicates, the mean scores of 
'^GJXplcJratory and cautious children selected for study were significantly 
differejit on all 3 assessment measures. In this selected sample, the 
inteircorrelations aniong the three measures were high (r^ = .57, .60 
mi ,67; all p - .01) . 4 
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The final sample consists of 30 girls and 30. boys, but there are 
more exploratory boys than girls (X>8:12) and more cautious girls than 
boys (18:12). As I've already indicated, there were no sex differences 
in the total tested population on any measure. In choosing subjects, 
however, the primary criterion was consistency of exploratory or 
cautious behavior and there was no effort to balance the groups for 
sex. In a sense, the composition of the selected groups was the study's 
first 'finding'. According to the data compiled for selecting subjects, 
the average incidence of exploratory behavior in the two sexes is not 
systematically different, but consistently exploratory behavior is 
found more often in boys, while consistently cautious behavior is 
found more often in girls. 

Observational classroom data were collected on the study children 
in twf forms: through detailed narl'ative records^ focused continuously 
on the behavior of one child at a time for 5 to 15 minute periods, and 
through a preceded observation system^ in which behavior was coded in 
predetermined categories at short time intervals. The system vas 
developed for the specific purposes of the project. All observers 
gathered data on all children, rotating through the classrooms 
according to a schedule. Observers had no knowledge of which children 
had been designated as "exploratory" or "cautious". 

Precede data were tallied, and narrative records were masked and 
thePi analyzed according to systematic schemes of analysis developed 
for the project. Analysis was focused on the areas of research 
interest: curiosity, autonomy, mastery and learning, and interpersonal 
contacts, Interratar reliability for rating schemes ranged from 71 
to 867e> agreement. ^ 
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The data to be reported in this? paper are based on 6 narrative 
records and 8 precode records on each child„ gathered during free 
activity periods over a span of several months. The total observation 
time per child was 110 minutes, 70 minutes recorded in narrative form 
aad 40 minutes through the precode system. 

The data have been analyzed through a 2x2 Analysis of Variance 
for curiosity style and sex. 
Re su 1 1 s^ 

The primary differences between exploratory and cautious children 
appeared in three areas: social interaction with peers, the spontaneous 
expression of ideas and feelings, and aspects of self -direct ion and 
ffltitonomy in the classroom. Some of these had not been predicted. 

The interpersonal data (Table 5) indicated that exploratory 
children initiated more social contact with other children, maintained 
more sociable interchange , and expressed more socially oriented curiosity, 
particularly in comparison with cautious girls. All children spent most 
of their time with children of their own sex, but exploratory children 
were more likely than cautious children to work and socialize with 
children of the opposite sex. There was also some suggestion that 
exploratory boys, in particular, expressed more anger or aggression 
than other children though aggressive behavior was rare, in these 
classrooms, and was mostly verbal rather than physical or explo3ive. 

The mastery da :a indicate (Table 3) that exploratory children 
expressed their work-oriented ideas more than cautious children and 
talked more about their experiences. They also vSxpressed more positive 
feelings of pleasure in their own mastery and in learning. The autonomy 
data (Table 4) suggested some overall difference in the self-direction 
of exploratory and cautious children. Exploratory children were more 
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apt to explore and elaborate activities on their own initiative. In 
general, then, the findings suggest that exploratory and cautious 
children differed In expressive behavior, in social exploration, and 
in some forms of initiative in the classroom. 

The two groups did net differ in other aspects of functioning, 
however. Differences between exploratory and cautious children were 
not so extensive as might be expected. Some predictions were not 
confirmed and others only partially so. There was little evidence, 
for instance, that curiousity and exploratory behavior are consistently 
expressed through time in the open classroom environment. Despite the 
clear differences in tested response style that led to the selection 
of the two groups, exploratory children did not consistently approach 
new experiences, explore objects or raise questions in the classroom 
more than cautious children did (Table 2). To the extent that there 
were significant differences between the two groups, they were in 
the expected direction: exploratory children tended to express more 
social curiosity, though they did not raise more work-oriented 
questions, and cautious girls were less apt to explore objects than 
other children. The pattern of exploratory behavior in the two groups, 
however, was not as different as might be expected from the original 
assessment of the children. ,;.v 

To consider the other specific predictions: It had been predicted 
that exploratory children might involve themselves in a wider range 
of activities than cautious children. This prediction was not confirmed. 
Children of all groups engaged in a range of activities, and exploratory 
children did not make broader use of the activities and materials in 
the classroom than cautious childr^^.n did (Table 3) . 



The prediction concerning autonomous behavior was partially 
confirmed. Exploratory children were more likely to extend and 
elaborate their own activities. However, they were not more persistent, 
did not select materials or use reso'jrces more autonomously than 
cautious children, and were not more self -^directed in implementing the 
classroom routines (Table 4)- In this area, there were indications 
of subgroup differences between cautious girls and cautious boys, 
which I will describe shortly* 

The prediction concerning interpersonal contact was partially 
confirmed. There were differences in social interaction with peers 
but exploratory children did not initiate more contact with teachers 
and peers for work purposes (Table 5). Children in both groups had 
extensive work-oriented contact with peers and very similar patterns 
of interaction. Exploratory children helped and sought help from 
peers to about the same extent as cautious children. Contact with 
teachers was not frequent, compared to contact with peers, but it 
was similar for both groups and was primarily focused on learning and 
work issues. Teachers made similar contact with exploratory and cautious 
children for learning purposes, but in their rare contacts with children 
for social or control purposes, they contacted boys more than girls, 
and paid least attention to cautious gilrls. 

In general, the pattern of Interpersonal contacts showed the 
expected differences in social interaction but not in work-oriented 
contacts. It seems generally true, in fact, that the predictions which 
were not confirmed involved the children's relation to work and learning: 
the range of their activities, their work-oriented contacts, the explor- 
ation of objects, the expression of intellectual curiosity, and certain 
aspects of self-directed activity and responsible classroom work behavior. 

8 
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This seemis an important fact and will be discussed briefly at the 
conclusion of the paper* 

Some of the findings of the study can best be undergftoo^i by 
considering girls and boys separately within the cautious and exploratory 
groups. I will f5rst sumrnarize general sex differences, then describe 
the 4 subgroups; 

Boys expressed their ideas more freely than girls and engaged in 
more interaction with other people. They were more likely to approach 
new experience than girls and were more persistent. Boys engaged in 
more fantasy and dramatic play than girls, e.nd were much more involved 
in roughhouse and teasing, though there were no overall sex differences 
in aggressive expression. Girls were proportionately more involved in 
skill and symbol system activities than boys. There was some suggestion 
that they were more self-directed in selecting activities and that 
cautious girls, at least, implemented classroom routines more autonomously 
than other children. A number of these differences were carr'.ed by 
particular subgroups, however, and I will briefly summarize the 
characteristics of exploratory and cautious boys and girls. 

Cautious girls were reticent in the classroom. They were least 
apt to make social contact v/ith others or to explore relationships by 
interacting with children of the opposite sex. They were less expressive 
and lively than other children: they were least apt to share their ideas 
openly, to tease and joke around with other children, or to express 
positive feelings about their learning and their own accomplishments. 
They accounted for some of the clearest differences between groups in 
social and expressive areas. On the other hand, they seemed to maintain 
a responsible, self-directed attitude toward their work--selecting 
materials, persisting in their activities, following classroom routines 
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and so on. They were also in as much contact with teachers and peers 
:o help, seek advice and discuss learning matters as other children 
were. They were not completely ineffective in the classroom and they 
were not isolated. The open context seems to draw children into 
contact with others. These reticent children were in interaction 
v/ith their peers, even if not so much as others and even though they 
may have been more dependent on the initiative of other children to 
establish the contact. 

Cautious boys presented a different pattern. • . in some ways 
the reverse of cautious girls. They were clearly sociable and lively 
in the classroom, spending less time by themselves than other children 
and engaging in more teasing and roughhouse. On the other hand, they 
were less autonomous and self-directed in their work activities th^in 
other children, including cautious girls. 

Exploratory boys were lively and expressive. They were in active 
contact with their peers but relatively self-directed. They openly 
shared their ideas and feelings as they worked, and they played with 
vigor, both in fantasy activities and in sociable roughhouse with others. 
They seemed to express aneer more than other children and were more 
apt to ignore or challenge teacher direction, though the absolute 
amount of aggression and resistance was minor. There was an underlying 
tone of initiative, energy and expressiveness in their behavior. 

Exploratory girls are difficult to describe. They seemed to have 
the most active pattern of work exchange with teachers and they shared 
with exploratory boys certain characteristics of social initiative, 
expressiveness and autonomous behavior. They did not have such unique 
characteristics, however, as other groups. On the other hand, these 
girls did. hot share the somewhat sex-stereotyped and troubling reticence 
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of the cautious girls, and their style of expressiveness would 
probably not raise issues of control, as the behavior of exploratory 
boys might occasionally do. In its balance, the functioning of exploratory 
girls might be well adapted to the open classroom environment. 

In briefly discus.*;! in^^ the findings of the study and in concluding 
this paper, I would xlke to make three pc^^ints: 

1. There was no evidence, in the data, that exploratory children 
are clearly more effective in open classrooms than cautious children. 
If all the predictions had been confirmed, the 'evaluation would be 
different. If exploratory children were Kore autonomous in all 
respects; if they sc.''ected and engaged in a wider range of activities, 
explored materials more actively, and raised more questions; if they 
interacted more with teachers and peers for all purposes; their 
functioning x^ould need to be regarded as more productive, and cautious 
children would seem to be missing the learning and developmental 
opportunities of these classrooms. There were some important differences 
in functioning, but they were not as extensive as one might theoretically 
predict, and in some respects they may simply have been differences in 
expressive and social style rather than more or less effective. As 
is often true, the implications of these differences for growth in 
the classroom might well depend on the alertness and sensitivity of 
teachers in arranging profitable experiences for different kinds of 
children, and in helping with difficulties. There is little suggestion, 
however, that cautious children are in developmental jeopardy, per se, 
in the , open context. 

2. The question of continuing consistency in response style is 
of general professional interest and is not simply answered in these 
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data. The stability of exploratory behavior is usually assessed under 
laboratory conditions across different stimulus situations or tiirough 
retests. In this study, stability was examined through the relationship 
between laboratory assessment and continuing behavior in a natural context. 
In literal terms, defining curiosity through similar behavior in the 
two contexts, there was not much consistency. Exploratory children 
did not more consistently approach new experience, explore objects and 
express verbal curiosity in the classroom, as they had in the testing, 
though they differed from cautious children in some"^particuiars of 
curiosity already described. If we are willing to broaden the definition, 
however, we see some differences that are consistent with the tested 
differences in response style, though some funny transformations may 
happen on the way to the open classroom. Exploratory children, for 
instance, were not more involved in object exploration but they did 
extend and explore their activities more autonomously. Perhaps this 
represents an exploratory attitude toward activities that subsumes but 
transcends the exploration of objects per se. In the same way,, the 
tendency of exploratory children to mix more with children of the 
opposite sex, express more social curiosity , and initiate more social 
contact may represent a kind of 'social exploration* on the developmental 
frontier of peer relations. With this broader definition, there was 
some evidence of consistency between the original designation of 
exploratory and cautious response styles and spontaneous behavior in 
the classroom. It is clear from the data, however, that we cannot 
necessarily expect the same kind of consistency in the expression of 
curiosity from boys and girls in the natural context of an 0^;^.- setting. 
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3. The profile of findings, in which differences were not found 
in work-related areas, is interesting, and invites the appropriation 
of some ecological "concepts to explain the results. Such concepts 
stress the organizing power of the setting, which tends to call out 
and reinforce certain behavior from the people in those settings. 
Presumably the organizing effects would be most potent in relation 
to the focal aspects of the environment. In these open classrooms, 
teacher attitudes and classroom structure encouraged children to 
select and explore activities, express curiosity, direct their activities 
responsibly and work together. Educators defined the educational task 
and philosophy primarily in these terms. Social interaction and the 
open expression of ideas and feelings may have been valued and 
acceptable, but they were not so central to the environmental purpose. 
Perhaps for this reason, the underlying tendencies of the children 
accounted for more of their social and expressive behavior and 
produced differences in functioning. The classroom ecology, however, 
may have moved most children in certain directions, with regard to 
learning procedures and work attitudes, and may have reduced stylistic 
differences among the children in these areas. To understand the 
patterns of functioning in the open classroom, we may need to consider 
the power of the environment, the nature of the individual, and the 
interaction between these forces. 
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Table 1 



Mean Scores of Exploratory and CaQtious Study Children 
on Teacher Ratings and Tasks of Curiosity and Exploration 
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n 1 

Exploratory 






Cautious 




Total Study Sample 


Assessment Technique 


buiS 

(Pit) 


Boys 
(N^18) 


Total 
(1^30) 


Girls 
(N=18) 


Boys 
(N=12) 


Total 
(N=3Q) 


Girls Boys Total • 
(N=3Q) im (NO) 


Teacher Ratings * 
















Mean 




4.7 


4.7 


2.1 


1.4 


1.8 


3.2 3.4 3.3 


SD 




(.49) 




(.90) 


(.52) 






Object., Exploration * 
Mean 


13..0 


11.4 


12.3 


6.1 


5.6 


5.9 


9.1 9.1 U 




(jiDj) 


(i.Do) 




(4,80) 


(3.85) 






Perceptual-Verbal Explor- 
ation: "Discovery Soard" 


* 














Hean 


45.4 


46.1 


45,8 


22.2 


20.2 


21.4 


31.5 35.7 33.6 .A 

Id 


■■■■ SD ^ 


(9.83) 


(8.45) 




(18.50) 


(14.50) 





^(f^fi figure indicates most exploratory 
ERJC 
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Table 2. 



Curiosity and Exploratory Behavior in the Classroom; 
Nean Scores by Exploratory Style and Sex 



n 1 a 
VariaDie 


Observa- 
uonai 
Source 


Form 

ot 
Scoring 


Girls 
(N=12) 


Exploratory 

Boys Total 
(N=18) (N=30) 


n • 1 

Girls 
{N=18) 


Cautious 

Boys 
(N=12) 


Total 
(N=30) 


Total Study Sampli 

Girli. Boys Total 
(N=30) (N=30) (NO) 


Approach to New 




+ 




















Experience 


XT 

Narr. 


tally 


.2 


.6 


.4 


.4 


.6 


.5 


.3 


.6 


.5 




Precede 


tally 


5..5 : 


5.9 

■ 
• 


5.8 


6.4 


5.9 


6.2 


6 fl 


J. 7 


u.U 


Object- 
























Exploration 


Narr. 


tally 


2.3 


1.7 


1.9 


1.2 


1.8 


1.4 


1.6 


1.7 


1.7 




Precode 


tally 


.3 


.J 


. j 


.2 


.4 


.3 


.3 


> 

.4 


.3 


Verbal Curiositv 
























Intellectual, 
























work-oriented 


^larr. 


tally 


2.4 


2.9 


2.7 


3.7 


3.5 


3.6 


3.2 


3.1 


3.1 


questioning 


Precode 


tally 


4.3 


3.9 


4.0 


2.9 


3.3 


3.1 


3.5 


,3.7 


3.6 




N<!rr. + Fre. 


combined tally 


6,7 


6.8 


6,7 


6.6 


6.8 


6.7 


6.7: 


6.8, 


6.7. 


Social 
























auestioning 


Xarr, 


tally 


3.5 


3.0 


3.2 


1,9 


2.9 


2.3 


.2-5 


.3.0 


2.8 


. Total { 






















1 


ouestionlng. 
























ant. + Soc.i 

— -„- _„,J 


Narr. 


combined t.illy 


5.9 


, 


5.9 


5.6 


6.4 


5.9 


,5.7 


6.' 


5.9 



. + 



These two measure.s were converted to n 2 point sc;ile ('absence or presence^ for analysis because of the iiigli 
^l^^-ice of. zero scores and the nature of Che distributions, 
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Table 3 



Mastery and learning; Hean Scores by Exploratory Style and, Sex' 



Variable 



Range and Content 

of Activities 
Range of Activi- 
ties 



Skill Activities 



Fantasy and, 
dramatic play 

Ex pression of 

Thinking Processes 
Simple, work- 
oriented ideas 



Recall and Coiran- 
unication of 
experience 

Complex thinking 
processes 

■ Expression of 
]() Feeling about Mas - 
: tery and Learning 
Positive feeling 



Negative feeling 



Observa- 
tional 
Source 



i\'arr, 
Precede 

Narr. 
Precede 

Narr. 

Precede 



Narr. 

Precode 

"arr.+Pre. 

Narr. 
Precode 



Narr. 
Precode 



Narr. 

Precode 

Narr.+pre. 

Narr. 



Form 
of 
Scoring 



Tally 
Tally 

Rating" 
Tally 

Rating" 
Tally 



Tallv 
Tally 
Comtiued T.nlly 



R;'tine 
Tallv^ 



Rating" 
Tally 



Tally 
Tally 
Combined Tally 

Tally^ 



Exploratory 
Girls Boys Total 
^"=121 fN=18) fN=30l 



4.4 
4.2 



1.0 
3.3 



21.0 
16.8 
37.8 

.7 



2.5 
2.2 



3,.5 

7 

.3 



4.3 

4.6 



2.9 

5.S 



26.6 
19.6 

46.2 



.6 
.6 



2.1 
3.7 



3.6 
1.1 
4.8 



4.3 
4.4 



4.7 4.4 4.5 
15.8 12.9 14.1 



2.2 
4.8 



24.3 
18.4 
42.7 

.6 
.6 



2.3 
3.1 



3.6 



Cautious 
Girls Boys Total 

it-m mi) (N=3o^ 



4.3 
4.7 



1.2 
4.8 



19.7 
15.0 
34.7 

.3 
.5 



2.5 

2.3 



2.4 
.8 
3.2 



3.8 
4.3 



3.8 4.0 
17.2 12.2 



1.7 
7.8 



19.1 
19.0 
38.1 

.3 

.5 



2.0 
2.8 



2 
3.6 



7 



.3 



4.1 
4.5 

3.9 

15.2 

1.4 
6.0 



19.5 
16.6 
36.1 

.3 
.5 



2.3 
2.5 



2.5 
.7 
3.3 



.4, 



Tcial Study Samale 
Girls Boys Total 
(N=30^ fN=30^ 



4.4 
4.5 



1.1 
4.2 



20.2 
15.7 

35.9 

.5 
.6 



2.5 

2.3 



,2.8 
.7 
3.8 



4.1 
4.5 



2.4 

6.6 



23.6 
19.3 
42.9 

.5 
.5 



2.1 
3.3 



3.3 

.9 
4.3 



.4 



4.2 

4.5 



4.1 4.3 4.2 
16.7 12.6 14.7 



1.8 
5.4 



21. 

17.5 

39.4 

.5 

.6 



2.3 
2.8 



3.1 
.8 
4.1 

.4 



''iHr^r^'^lM' ''"'^ ''''^ ' fn°"-en.stent, minor or major factor in the 

record); the child's ratings were then tallied across observations. 

^_o^.:hrec measures were converted to a 2: point scale (absence or presence) for andysis because of the hi^h incidence 
Li^) scores and the nature of the distributions. n^i inuaence 
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Table 4 



Variable 



Autonomy and Self- 
■Direction : 
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(overall) 

Autonomous selection cf 
activities and 
materials 

Persistence and 
involvement 

Self-directed elabora- 
tion and exploration 
of activities 

Self-directed use of 
human and material 
resources to 
facilitate work 

Autonomous 
implementation 
classroom procedure^ 



Observa- 
tio'ial 
.■ Source 



\'arr. 



Narr. 
rr?code 

Narr. : 
Precede 



Narr. 



Narr. 

Precode 



Xarr. 



Autonomy and Self-Direction: 
Me^n Scores by Exploratory Style and Sex 



Form 
of 
Scoring 



Rating" 



Rating" 
Tally + 

Rating" 
Tally 



Racing" 



Rating 
Tally 



Rating 



Exploratory 

Girls Boys Total 
(N='12) (S=18> (N=30) 



10.2" 9.7 9.9 



14,.7"" 15.4 15.1 
l.l"*" 1.6 1.4 



11.1 10.4 10.7 
3.0 2.6 



1.9' 



13.0" 12.1 12.5 



13.7" 14.4 14.1 
2.9^ 2.5' 2.7 



15.6" 15.8 15.7 



Cautious 

Girls Boys Total 
(NnS) (N=12) (N=30) 



10.7 11.1 10.8 



15.1 16.6 15.7 

l.A 1.0 1.2 

:10.2 11.3 10.6 

-1.7 2.6 2.1 



13.7 14.0 13.8 



14.2 14.5 14.3 
2.1 , 2.1 2.1 



14.6 : 15.8 15.0 



Total Study Sample . 

Girls Boys Total 
(N=30) (N=30) (N=60): 



10.5 10.3 10.4 



14.9 15.9 15.4 

1.3 1.3 1.3 

10.6 10.7 10.6 

1.8 2.8 2.3 



13.4 12.9 13.2 



14.0 14,5 14.2 
,2.4 2.3 2.4 

22 

15.0 15.8 15.4* . 



Each narrative record was rated on a scale from 1-3 (1 = .ost autonomous) .and the child's ratings vere tallied across 
observations. Low scores on these narrative ratings indicate the most autonomy . . , . 

Precede tallies were cumulative. High scores on £recode tallies indicate the most autonomy , 
o 

FRir 
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Table 5 



Interpersonal Contacts; 
Mean Scores by Exploratory Style and Sex 









Exploratory 






Cautious 




Total Study Sample 


Variable 


ObserVa- 


Form 






















iiouai 


ftf ' 


Girls 


Boys 




Hi r1 c 


uuyo 


Tnt';il 
iULai 


Girls 


Boys 


Total . 








(N=12) 


(N=18) 










(N=30) 


(K=30) 


(N=60) ; 


Amount and Distribution 
























of Contact with People 
























Total interaction 
























with adults and 


Narr. 


Tally 


47 1 


'il 0 


49.5 


42.1 


49.0 


44.9 




"iO 2 

Jv i fa 


47 I 


children 


Pree&de 


Tally 




JJ»yJ 


35.1 


34.1 


37.8 


36.3 


U 1 
J4 « i 




IS \ 
J J • J 


proportion of 
























^ contacts with 


Narr. 


Tally 


.79 


.81 


.80 


.78 


.75 


.76 


.78 


.78 


.78 


children 




(). total 
























contacts) 






















Free ode 


Tally 


.77 


.86 


.82 


.83 


.85 


.84 


.81 


.86 


.83 






{I total 
























contacts) 




















Time spent alone 


Precede 


Tally 


14.9 


15.3 


15.1 


13.5 


8.6 


11.5 


14.0 


12.6 


13.3 I 


Contacts with Adults 
























Child-initiated 
























contacts ftotall 


Narr, 


Tally 


J .0 


J.O 


5.8 


5.2 


7.0 


5.9 


5 4 


6 3 


5 8 


learninc and work- 


Narr. 


Tally 


4.3 


4.7 


4.5 


4.0 


5.0 


4.4 


4.1. 


4.8 


4.5 


oriented contacts 




(child- init.). 






















Precode 


Tally 


4 0 


2 0 


2.8 


2.0 


1.9 


2.0 


2 8 


2.0 

fa • V 


2.4 ' 

fa • 1 


as 




(all contact) 




















Social contaiits 


Narr, 


Tally^ 




1 1 


1.1 


1.0 


l.j 


1.1 






i • i. 






(child-init.) 




















Afliil ^-^ ni t*! 




Tallv 


3.3 


3.5 


3.4 


2.7 


3.1 


2.9 


3.0 


3.3 


3.2 


contacts with children 


Precode 


Tally 


3.0 


1.7 


2.2 


3.0 


2.8 


2.9 


3.0 


2.2 


2,6 


Proportion of positive 


Narr. 


Tally 


.58 


.28 


.40 


.50 


.42 


.47 


.53' 


.34 


■ .43 ;■ 


responses to adult 




{I total resp 




















, contact 




to adults) 
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o ____ _ 

























EBIS e converted to a 3, point scale (0-1-2^) for analysis because of the natuw of the distribution. 
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Table 5 (continued) 



Interpersonal Contacts: 
Mean Scores by Exploratory Style and Sex 



Variable 


Observa- 
tional 
Source 


Form 
of 
Scoring 


Exploratory 


Cautious 


Total Study Sample 


Girls Boys Total 
(^'=12) (N=i8) (K=30) 


Girls Boys Total 
(N=[S) (N=12) fN=30^ 


Girls Boys Total 
fM-in\ Vjj-fin^ 


Amount and Distribution 
of Contact with Peers 

Child-initiated 
contacts with peers 
: (total) 


Narr. 


Tally 


23.6 24,0 23.8 


13 

19.8. 21.3 20.4 


21.3 22.9 • 22.1 • 



, Proportion of contacts 
with same-sex peers 

Initiated contacts for 
work purposes (total) 

Initiated contacts tor 
social purposes (total) 

.\'at' ire of Iv'ork Contacts 
with ?eers 

Helpful to others 



Narr. 



Ntirr. 



Narr. 
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Use of peers as 
learning and work 
resources 



ERIC 



Narr, 
Precode 

Narr. 
Precode 



Tally 
(Uotal 
child cent.) 

Tally 



■Tally 



.69 .69 .69 



Tally 
(child-init) 

Tally 
(all contact) 

Tally 
(child-initl 

Tally 
(all contact) 



18.3 21.9 20.5 



22.2 22.2 22.2 



.79 .73 .77 



19.1 20.0 19.5 



16.3 21.2 18.3 



5.6 5.0 5.2 4.9 4.5 4.7 



3.5 4.1, 3.9 

3.0 2.3 2.6 
2.0 2,1 2.1 



3.6 3.3 3.5 

2.9 2.9 2.9 

1.5 2„2 L8 



.75 .n 



18.8 21.1 20.0 



18.7 21.8 20.3 



5.2 4.8 5.0 

3.6 3.8 3.7 

2.9 2.5 2.7: 

1.7 2.1 1.9. 
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